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HE insidious action 

of wind, rain, frost 
and sun, slowly wears 
away the hardest rock. “ 
The same agents corrode and wear away structures of steel and 
iron, brick and wood. But in this case, the action, mainly 
chemical -in character, is infinitely more rapid. Fortunately, 
however, it can be completely frustrated by the timely applica- 
tion of a suitable Wailes Dove Anti-Corrosion coating to the 
threatened surfaces. If you are responsible for the maintenance 
of buildings, plant or equipment, you will gather a deal of 
interesting and helpful information on the subject from the new 
A.C.M. (Anti-Corrosion Measures) Book. Apply on business head- 
ing and send two penny stamps for a copy, mentioning Dept. E4a. 
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HEBBURN: CO- OURHAM 


Branches throughout the Country 
and Agents Overseas. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 








COLDS and influenza cannot be resisted when your diet is deficient in 
vitamin A: the daily dose of Crookes ensures you the necessary amount. 
Adults cannot keep healthy and children cannot grow up with straight 
bones and strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D: the daily dose of 
Crookes keeps your supply well above the safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A and D will work wonders in building 
up your resistance and stamina. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules — 100-8/6 + Liquid — enough for 16 days 2/- 
- CII 

















ORIGINALLY 


—“HANDCUT” 


NOW MACHINE CUT 


VIRGINIA 


FULL 202 


To OPEN ‘mSERT COM 
UNDER 41D AND TeHsT 









The Coventry Diesel engine, illustrated above, is the result © 
of careful evolution, and is available for stationary purposes | 
~ of for transport applications. It is light, compact and has 
5 many valuable features. = 
COVENTRY DIESEL ENGINES LTD., COVENTRY . 
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Saten with the 
keenest zest - 
Always equal 
to the test / 


Hol? 


FOR FOOD VALUE 


BEST 
BAKERS 
BAKE (7 / 


MACCLESFIELD 





Ten Year BONUS! 


Reversionary bonuses for the 10 years end- 
ing 3lst December, 1945, have just been 


announced. Full details on application to 


Life 
NORWICH UNION Sis.c; 


P.0. Box 4, Surrey St., NORWICH, Norfolk. 


Fur = An abbreviation 
of INFLUENZA 


Cephr0$ si 2. 


of Fleur 
A EVERYWHERE W/3 & 3¢ inc PurTax 


SPRATT'S BONIO- OVALS -WEETMEET 

















for healthy 
happy Dogs 








Best of Foods for DOGS & CATS 
Never fail to ask for SPRATT'S 












CATS & KITTENS 
tove SPRATT’S 
CAT FOOD 


SPRATT’S PATENT 





To 


aT 
RICONE 
RHE UMATISM 


LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURITIS, 
GOUT AND ALL RHEUMATIC 11S 
DOCTORS USE /T 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
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It looks like being a cold Winter, so 
look to your Wool for warmth and 
protection—there’s nothing to equal 
it. Wool underwear feels comfortably 
warm immediately you put it on, and 
protective layers of air in Wool’s unique 
texture isolate your body. completely 
from the cold and damp outside. 


Keep your « WOOL » on 


“Famous for “Tine 




















LIMITED SUPPLIES 
FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS 











~- Smee's 























No more shaving worries—if 
you use a KROPP Razor. 
The KROPP gives you a quick, 
clean shave, every day of your 
life. It’s a craftsman’s razor 
— British made from finest 
Sheffield steel. 


The Ideal GIFT 
for a Man. 








14/-, including purchase 
tax. Of Hairdressers, 
Cutlers & Stores. 
blease send 23d. 
stamp for 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.i Hooklet 160. 
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HOW TO 
MAKE SURE 


of getting your 


AGA 


one-fire 
COOKER and 
WATER HEATER 


To secure the earliest possible 
delivery of the Aga Cooker 
and Watér Heater you’ve 
wanted so long, put your 
name down now on our special 
Personal Priority List. We’ll 
send you details of Aga 
Models and book your name 
at once with your local Agent. 
The Aga Heat Storage Cooker 
is the only cooking stove in 
the world with a guaranteed 
maximum fuel consumption. 
And, because the Aga uses 
your permitted delivery of 
fuel to the best possible ad- 
vantage, you’ll get hot baths 
and hot meals every day of 
the week. 

Your Aga Cooker and Water 
Heater not only 


ECONOMISES 
IN FUEL — 


and so reduces your fuel bill. 
It also reduces work and 
worry, and gives you more 
comfort and luxury, even in 
these servantless days. The 
Aga is more than just a dream 
cooking stove—it’s a way of 
life, a life made easier and 
pleasanter with hot water ‘“‘on 
tap”, delicious cooking by 
day or night, a well-warmed 
kitchen, and no anxiety about 
your fuel lasting out. An ideal 
fuel for your Aga is Phurna- 
cite. Anthracite or coke may 
also be used. 

Come and see the Aga 
Cooker and Water Heater at 
our Showrooms—or write to- 
day to Aga Heat Ltd., Orchard 
House, 30 Orchard Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 6131. 


The word “ Aga” is the registered 
trade mark o, of Aga Heat Ltd. (Pro- 
ied Tronfounders Ltd.) 
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SCIENTIFIC GLASSWARE 





Satisfies 
the most exacting 
requirements. 


When you, as a scientist or business 
man have to decide upon glassware 
for the successful execution of your 
business or profession, you will 
naturally demand the most reliable 
make for your particular purpose. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware, 
made in an almost limitless variety 
of flasks, beakers, condensers and so 
forth, is the result of careful scientific 
research, rigid tests,.and patient and 
skilled craitsmanship. it can there- 
fore be relied upon with absolute 
confidence. 


The resistance of PYREX Brand 
Scientific Glassware to the effects of 
sudden thermal changes, and _ its 
immunity from the effects of all 
acids (except hydrofluoric and glacial 
Phosphoric) are only two of its 
outstanding features. 


By virtue of its low co-efficient of 
expansion of ‘0000032, the structure 
of this remarkable glassware can be 
made more robust than glass of 
ordinary composition. This additional 
strength provides a wider margin of 
safety in all experimental work, and 
saves much of the cost of glassware 
replacements. 


In a-word, PYREX Brand Scientific 
Glassware adds it quota to the total of 
things that benefit human existence, 
and is an indispensable benefactor 
to all those whose ever-increasing 
efforts are directed towards the up- 
lifting of the health and physical 
welfare of the nation. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 


Scientific Glassware 


is made by 


James A. Jobling 
& Company Ltd. 


\ ie 





Wear Glass Works, 
SUNDERLAND. | 
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COL. CLARENDON 
touchy on the subject of curry. His favourite dish, but 
unhappily no-one could serve it as they served it in 


Poona in "98... 


US : 


BLUDDE-REDDE was 


The Colonel’s lady viewed with 


apprehension the approach of each (inevitable) curry 
day. Until, in a flash of inspiration and daring — she 
served curry with Pan Yan, that delicious spicy pickle. 
For once the Colonel ate in silence till the end and then 


he said, “Ah!”... 


was the Colonel’s way of saying, ‘Superb! 


se 


MACONOCHIE BROS. 


For this 
Pukka! ’”’ 


Music to the ears! 


Spicy-sweet pickle 
that makes plain 
fare tasty and 


fine fare a feast. 





LIMITED tONDON 
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MELTIC(PATING- 





N.B. To 
Meltis Led., London & Bedford 


THE FAMOUS JAM ES 


‘ Melticipate’ is to 


icipate sweatly 























FROC MODEL AIRCRAFT 

International Model Aircraft e 

Ltd. have been 100% on war ° 

—— — is why there haven’t G 
FROG model aircraft 

for forthe phe a = —_ t 

be fore 

a od once ae 


available. Sole ren tol 
LINES BROS. LTD., LONDON, 8.W.19 
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—The BOND STREET STAMP AUCTION 
H. R. omer, ae pleasure in pats. 
ebruary 4th and Sth, at 1.30 p.m. 

A Very Fige Specialised Collection of 


BRIT. 
by order of Sydney H. Carter, Esgq., 
of , Susse: 








Hassoc! 
Catalogues 3d. each, oot tree. 


H.R. HARMER 


38-42, NEW BOND 
And at New York. 








Philatelic Auctioneer, 
Exper? and Valuer, 





LONDON, W.1. 
Tel.: MAYTair 6218. 











GO ANYWHERE LIGHTWEIGHT” 


AS USED BY OUR 
AIRBORNE FORCES 


The same as YOU can buy 
JAMES CYCLE CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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BEAR 
BRAND | 


HONEY 
The Premier Brand 


Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 


-—- Seema 
—— 








THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTO, 
Branch of L. Garvin & Co. Ltd. 
ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX 
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Welcons Always 
Keep it Haney 


GRANTS 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 























KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 


and experience of 





three generations 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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Healthy Dogs 
make 
Good Companions 





BOB MARTIN'S 


Condition Powder Tablets 


| keep dogs fit ; 
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|| Note these 
| Facts 


COLDS AND ’FLU 
have one thing in 
common with Neuritis, 
Headache, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness and 
Rheumatism : 

safe and speedy relief can 
be obtained from them all 
by taking two tablets of 
* Genasprin ’. 

Taken in the early stages, 
‘Genasprin’ will ward off a 
Cold or’Flu. It circulates in 
the blood and gradually re- 
leases minute doses of salicylic 
acid, a potent antiseptic which 
combats cold and ’flu germs. 
In the later stages of "flu 
*Genasprin’ can be used with 
lm perfect safety to reduce’ the 
temperature and calm throb- 
bing nerves. 

‘Genasprin’ is the completely 
pure, completely safe form of 
aspirin that will not harm the 
heart or digestion. Ask your 
chemist for it; he has it 
in stock at 1/S5d. and 2/3d. 
‘Genasprin’ is one of the things 
for which it is not necessary to 
im) .accept a substitute. 

























At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through ! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered 
trade mark of Genatosan Limited, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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The Typewriter of 






the future 


Built on experience 
of the past. 


‘EMPIRE 


Portable Typewriters 


Made in England by 
BRITISH TYPEWRITERS LTD. 
WEST BROMWICH 
and at 
150 Southampton Row,London,W.C.! 





4 Years’ Manufacturing 
Experience 


© _ a, 
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laundry 


NB excavator mzeehtods 


Liner OM tractor amy 


eet bottling plant 


@ lj aboratory plane 


severe wal factory 


it will pay you to enquire about 
“higher filtration” efficiency by 


BRITISH FILTERS LTD 


82 BERKELEY ST., W.1. GRO. 2523 & OLD COURT, COX GREEN, MAIDENHEAD. M’HD. 2560 


If you run a 











THE COAL FIRE is 
waste, it is doomed; 
yet it will last as long as 
England. For, in spite i 
of efficiency and the 
drudgery of tomorrow’s 
ashes, a roaring toes- 
toasting wasteful coal 
fire is Home, needing 
only one thing to com- 
plete perfection — the 
answering glow of 
Balkan Sobranie in pipe 
or cigarette. 












































RUBBER PRODUCTS 


The range of North British Rubber 
Products includes: Motor & Cycle Tyres; 
Rubber Footwear; Hose; Belting; Printers 
Blankets; Rubber Flooring ; Hot Water 
Bottles; Vulcanite Combs; Golf Balls, etc. 


Output is limited by present restrictions. 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD. EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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PROTECT YOUR HANDY 


Fiexible, durable, comfortable. Do 
not harden. From Ironmongers and 
Stores. 2/6 post 3d. 





QuEEN ANNE 
mal SCOTCH WHISKY’ 


IN THE 
BETTER PLACES 












By Appointment 


HILL THOMSON & 
co. LTD., 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 















Dorvillle 


FOR THE WELL-+DRESSED WOMAN 
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FACILITIES// 





With a Ford Dealer 
in practically every town in the 
country—each one offering the most 
efficient, economical and compre- 
hensive service facilities—it is 
simple to understand why there are 


so many Ford cars on the roads to-day. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
DAGENHAM 
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McVitie & Price Ltd. Zi 


VITIE’S § 
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For the present, to meet National Ss 
requirements, delivery is restricted 3% 

to certain areas. Ss 
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McVITIE & PRICE’S MODERN FACTORIES AT ¢! 
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FOUR SQUARE gives you 
long-lasting enjoyment because 
it’s just pure tobacco, free from 
artificial scents and flavouring, 
matured and mellowed by age- 
ing in the wood. 


SIX BLENDS. 





TOBACCOS 


2/8 and 3/- PER OZ. 
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SAW the little year come creeping in 
Laden with Essays on Self-Discipline, 
And in his hand he held a tiny fir 
Well whitewashed by a good artificer, 
To represent a seasonable frost, 
And hung with candles at tremendous cost; 
He also had a train which would not go, 
And a small trumpet which refused to blow, 
And several crackers, small but beautiful, 
Which make no senseless noises when you pull; 
Cold were his feet and cold his tiny limbs, 
And harsh the voice that sang the appropriate hymns; 
I clothed his shivering body with a vest 
Torn by the laundry-men’s relentless zest, 
Darned hose I put upon his infant feet 
And patched his shoes, and patched his trouser-seat, 
And set him down to warm his naked soul 
Before the clinkers that I use for coal. 
‘Young year,” I said, “predicted to arrive 
By all the experts after 45, 
E You cannot count upon the fame and fire 
Of your illustrious but expensive sire, 
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The Refugee 


Work is the thing to keep you well and fit, 
If you can only find a piece of it. 

By work the Empire that we have was made, 
And chiefly, I believe, the Export trade. 
Work will repay the dollars that we owe 
For saving earth from its most awful foe, 
Virtue is more than riches, I am told, 

And moral standards nearly equal gold, 

There is no shortage up to date of Hope, 
Which is not rationed, as are sweets and soap. 
The soil, the rivers and the woods remain 
And divers minerals to be turned to gain; 
Confront the Future with an ardent gaze 
While counting off your calendary days, 
The roads of England and her skies are free, 
But do not play about too near the sea.” 


These various counsels culled from many a source 
I gave the Young Year, which perceived their 
force, 
And promised (this I think was rather nice) 
To heed, where possible, my sound advice. Evoe. 
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Charivaria 


First prize for bad luck in 1946 goes to the man who 
dialled 999, asked for Time, and got it. 


° ° 


It should be clearly understood in Washington that 
Mr. Churchill’s forthcoming trip to America must be 
regarded as coming under reverse lease-lend. 


s 


° ° 


Discussing Britain’s whaling ship in the Antarctic a 
writer wonders what is done with the bones of whales. 
We assume they are leit on the side of the plate. 


° ° 
99 


patrons at one West End 
cinema may, if they wish, 
leave a little extra money 
at the box-office to defray 
the enormous cost of the 
production. 


(| We understand that 








° o 


Those who have a room 
they do not want are re- 
quested to inform the local 
authorities. Any offers from 
Wormwood Scrubs ? 


° ° 





The share - your - houses 
scheme has not been a success so far. It will improve 
in the spring when the cuckoos arrive. 


° ° 


A London bandit jumped on the footboard of a passing 
bus, brandished his revolver, and then jumped quickly off 
again. We think we know that conductress. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 


“Tt was perhaps too much to expect Burma to revert to peaceful 
conditions with the return to Rangoon of Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, the Governor of Burma.”—*“ Civil and Military Gazette.” 


° ° 


When a man was charged with passing a counterfeit 
shilling in a public house a police witness said it was a very 
weak imitation. No notice was taken of the prisoner’s plea 
that the pint of beer he received in exchange might be 
described in similar terms. 





“Innocent and unimportant citizens get a thrill when 


questioned by the police during a comb-out,” says a gossip 
writer. They willingly produce their nonentity cards. 


° °o 


“What has 1946 in store for us?” asks a leading article. 
Twelve months’ hard, as usual. 


° ° 


Agenda 
“*6.30—Rev. RatpH WyNNE Fairway. 
Commences a new Ministry to Preach the Gospel, Reseat the 
church, Re-decorate the Interior, Modernise the Lighting, Overhaul 
the Organ, etc.”—Church notice in Glasgow paper. 


° ° 


A soldier anxious to get 
back. to his civilian job as a 
book-keeper complains that 
he has nothing to do but 
tidy the camp garden. He 
thinks very little of the 
loose-leaf system. 


° ° 


An Indian fakir is reported 
to be able to sleep standing 
upright. He got his early 
training, they say, as an 
umpire. 





° ° 


A wine merchant reports that an opened bottle of port 
was returned to him by an anonymous customer with the 
words ‘‘Wot! No Body?” scrawled on the label. 


° ° 


Salvaged linen is used in the manufacture of £5 notes. 
A housewife says that, judging by the price, salvaged £5 
notes are used in the manufacture of linen. 


° ° 


Cold Weather Tip 
“ Hook suspender on leg with fibre loop on outside of sock. 
Pull top of sock through back of loop and splay over ears.” 
Instructions on box. 
° ° 


A Bedfordshire postman who has retired after forty- 
six years’ service delivered his first mail on a penny- 
farthing. To get a letter delivered nowadays costs just 
twice as much. 
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“I understand you fellows prefer to bring your own sandwiches.” 


Welcome to Albion 


(For the benefit of the great swarm of foreigners who will undoubtedly wish to visit victorious Britain 
during the coming year the following useful phrases are respectfully offered. 


On THE AUTOBUS 


(You have) room for one more little 
one on your bus, Miss? 

No? 

Oh. 

One is permitted perhaps to mount 
the stairs ? 

No? 

Blow. 

But already one, three, five, eleven, 
eighteen buses have passed me by. 

It is necessary that I return to my 
hotel, apartment, lodging, billet, air- 
raid shelter, own country to-day, 
to-morrow, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, before I perish of hunger. 

You are a saucy girl. 


to save space.) 


Pray then, how much (to pay) if I 
put myself into a posture to assault 
the conductor of this autobus? 

So? 

Ouch. 

THE TaxicaB 


In your country you have many 
taxicabs, is it not, but it is apparent 
that all are engaged. 

Who then are these persons who ride 
all day to and fro in taxicabs, never 
dismounting for the convenience of the 
waiting citizen? 

In France (Poland, Czechoslovakia), 
it is not permitted to employ taxicabs 
for the purpose of stealing ducks, 
geese and poultry. 


No foreign equivalents are given, 


Quickly. Raise the umbrella. One 


goes empty. 
Ah! 


But again! To me! No, I am 
deceived. He wears the banner down. 

Hola! 

Zut! He is blind, that one. Observe 
how he engages himself in my teeth to 
the fat assassin yonder. In Poland 
(France, Czechoslovakia) we do not 
permit that type there. 

We of the Resistance, we mount the 
cabs. 

In THE MaGaZzINE 


I desire some cigarettes, some 


cigars and some matches. Wrap them, 
if you please, and send swiftly to my 


gE 
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hotel of which the name and address 
is here plainly written. 

The English girls laugh more readily 
than in my country, where we have 
suffered much, but the teeth are more 
pretty in Czechoslovakia (France, 
Poland). 

Have you then no cigarettes under 
the rose (idiomatic) ? 

But to this gentleman here already 
you have—— 

It is intolerable, I am of the 
Resist—— 
girs So. I will return then on 
Friday for matches. Madam is very 
amiable. 


AT THE RaILway STATION 

Come, let us join ourselves to this 
good-humoured English crowd and 
make a journey to Ilfracombe, which 
is in Devonshire. 

In my country the good-humour of 
English crowds is well known and 
commands admiration. 

One marches. See, I take in hand 
my two suitcases, my rug, my parcel 
of food, my alpenstock for climbing 
your hills of Devonshire which are 
renowned and my portfolio. We are off. 

The English crowd halts. We have 
advanced two paces. It is necessary 
for me to depose my two suitcases, my 
rug, my parcel of food, my alpenstock 
and my portfolio. One is not aware 
for what cause we are arrested. 

Aha! Almost I am left behind. 
Permit me, Madam, to remove my 
rug from under your foot. We advance 
again. But again we are halted. I 
depose my two suitcases, my rug, my 
alpenstock and my portfolio, but my 
parcel of food, which is not formidable, 
I retain. 

One behind announces that he will 
grow the beard to pass away the time. 
It is the English good-humour. De- 
lightful. 

# ke *# hk * 

She draws in (idiomatic). 

I prefer, if you please, a premier 
class seat fronting forwards where 
cigars, etc., may be enjoyed. 

I will enter here. No. Five, nine, 
fourteen persons have entered before me. 

Have the goodness, sir, to permit 
me to precede you. I have a premier 
class ticket in my portfolio. 

He has not the good-humour, that 
one. In France (Czechoslovakia, 
Poland) we of the Resistance do not 
submit ourselves to collaborators. 

Aha! I have lamed the gross pig 
with my alpenstock. Let us unfold my 
rug here in the vestibule and be at ease. 

Where then is my rug? Bedam, I 
am robbed. 

# % E 

You are right. 


* 


We will not go to 


Ilfracombe with the good-humoured 
English crowd. 

See, I have here one thousand 
kronen (francs, zlotys). Let us take a 
small English whisky instead 

Jolly good cheers! H. F. E. 


° ° 


What Did You Do in 
the Great War, 
Mummy ? 


“It’s Really Quite Simple.” 


Y hand, clutching a collection 
of dangerous - looking tools, 
shakes perceptibly. My knees 

are as water. I am very frightened. 

“So you see it’s really quite simple,” 
concludes the chief, handing me the 
defect list. “You’ll find your way 
around in no time. I’ll come and see 
how you’re getting on in an hour or so.” 

I have a very pronounced just- 
about-to-step-into-the-dentist’s-chair 
feeling. 


“And when Jimmy comes along 

We will sing this little song: 

Thank the Lord that we didn’t 
join for ever,” 


carols a sailor from above. 

I couldn’t agree more. 

I climb on board, wondering simul- 
taneously which of the various hatches 
to lower myself down, whether Ohm’s 
law will prove of practical value (it 
seems about all I can remember of my 
scanty course) and whether bluff or a 
confession of complete ignorance is the 
wiser course. 

I am halfway down a hatch amid- 
ships when I hear the first of a series 
of penetrating whistles. The whistlers 
look at me when I am all the way down 
and are sorry for me. “Quiet there,” 
shouts a magnificent beard on my left, 
not before my vocabulary has been 
considerably enlarged. An unearthly 
hush falls. My gaze is caught by some 
rather arresting pin-ups, but I turn 
what I hope is a dazzling smile on the 
nearest matelot and say firmly I have 
come to attend to the electrical defects. 
Does he know who can tell me more 
about them? Anything, just anything, 
about them, I might have added. 

“'Torps!” shouts the sailor. “ Young 
lady to see you.” 

“You lucky man,” says his neigh- 
bour. I do not feel so sure. 

“Don’t you trust ’im,” murmurs a 
rather dirtier overall than usual, in 
passing. I find my supply of backchat 
meagre. 

Torps takes a last mouthful of his 
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morning baked beans and eyes me 
doubtfully. “I think,” he says finally, 
through the baked beans, ‘“‘I’d better 
go and see the cox’n.” 

“’Swain!” he calls in an injured 
tone. I hear his voice rise and fall in 
the distance, more in sorrow thar in 
anger. 

Three unfortunates are peeling three 
enormous piles of potatoes. One has 
very blue eyes. and a nice smile. I help 
him with his pile and confide my 
immediate troubles. When we have 
finished he goes to see how serious the 
defects are, while I watch a sailor 
making a bad attempt to sew a badge 
on a new suit. I hear my blue-eyed 
sailor in earnest consultation with 
Torps. I sew on the badge for Lofty, 
and he too drifts away in Torps’ 
direction. 

A man scrubbing the floor (swabbing 
the deck ?) has been eyeing me steadily, 
muttering ““Wirewomen. Wirewomen,” 
at regular intervals. 

““How long you bin doing this?” he 
now demands. 

“TI finished my course last Friday,” 
I say with quiet pride. 

“Ever bin on a boat before?” 

I feel our 12-foot dinghy is hardly 
worthy of recognition. 

“No,” I confess. 

“You'll learn,” he says with gloomy 
relish and an air of deep foreboding. 

What? I wonder, and when? He 
does not vouchsafe this. 

Lofty returns and says the trouble 
is really quite simple. He considers 
the badge worthy of two chocolate 
bars. I decide inwardly that he is too 
young to have any children to send 
them home to and, my conscience 
quieted, pocket them. This, I think, is 
the Life. 

Torps and his friends return after a 
little more work with a test-lamp. He 
explains in detail what has been done. 
We open an assortment of junction 
boxes and I wish belatedly that I had 
enjoyed something a little more prac- 
tical than the doubtful advantages of 
a classical education. 

Duty-free cigarettes are produced 
and the atmosphere is very cosy. I 
feel that I have arrived. : 

I ask the way upstairs. A shocked 
silence greets my last word. I am 
crushed. I wish my scrubbing friend 
had been more explicit. 

I am taken on top. The sky looks 
very blue. I feel as though I had 
known all about ohms and amps and 
boats for a long, long time. 

“Finished ?”’ comes the chief’s voice 
from below. 

I lift my virgin tools. 

“Oh, yes,” I say. “It was really 
quite simple.” 








At the Pictures 





Be Farr 


THERE comes a point in a much- 
written-about controversy when the 
average reader, or the public mind, 
takes a particular side for no particular 
reason and sticks to it, ceasing even to 
notice arguments on the other. I’m 
afraid that point has been passed in the 
matter of Cesar and Cleopatra (Direc- 
tor: GABRIEL PascaL); I think there 
is a very general impression that this 
is the film on which so much money 
was wasted that the correct thing to 
do is to jeer at it and 
avoid it. Well, after 
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of his to go through that radical 
recasting process which is necessary 
before anything not written as a film 
can be made into a good one. What 
we have here is a very much elaborated 
version of the play, in which the 
crowds and the great palaces and the 
sea off Alexandria can be shown and 
not merely suggested in the back- 
ground, while in the foreground are 
skilful players speaking dialogue which 
is often amusing and always worth 
listening to. This is not miraculously 
good or nobly praiseworthy, but it is 
by no means so damnable as some 
people would suggest. I believe the 
ordinary unexacting moviegoer will 
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is what the ordinary unexacting movie- 
goer mentioned above is fond of calling 
“sordid”; but much of it is excellently 
made, so that it has that indefinable 
quality of brilliance and intensity 
which keeps one continuously inter- 
ested and watching with a sort of 
eagerness. The tale is of a bad loose 
girl (LiInDA DaRNELL), a good repressed 
rich girl (ALIcE Faye) and a weakly 
unscrupulous man (DANA ANDREWS), 
infatuated with the former, who sets 
out to get the latter’s money. The 
bad girl is murdered; from then on 
we have a “whodunit.” Besides the 
sentimental end, I admit, there is also 
in the story a nasty little touch of 

sadism; in fact this 

short summing-up, if 











a study of many of the 
protestations for and 
against I still believe 
my own attitude to the 
film is best summed 
up in the phrase I 
used a fortnight ago: 
I think moderately 
well of it. If by now 
you have your second 
wind and feel up to 
reading yet another 
disquisition on the 
subject, bear with me 
while I try to explain 
why. 

The amount it cost 
was presumably em- 

ized—at least to 
begin with—as a de- 
liberate “angle” in the 
film’s enormous public- 
ity; but whatever the 
reason, the emphasis 
is very unfortunate. 
Cesar and Cleopatra 
would have had to be 
stupendously good to 
overcome the handicap 
of being known to have cost a lot of 
money; for hardly anything that cost 
a lot of money can be definitely proved, 
to everybody, to be worth it. The 
film admittedly may not be worth it; 
it may have cost infinitely more than 
it is worth; it may be that the money 
could have been much better spent; 
but what, in the name of the Society 
of Accountants and Auditors, has that 
got to do with your enjoyment of it 
as a film? 

Forget the money and consider the 
thing as an entertainment. As a film, 
as an example of the cinematic art, 
it is no great shakes, though I think 
anybody must admit that some of the 
Technicolor effects are very pleasing. 
But the work was conceived and 
written as a play, and as is well known 
Mr. Saw refuses to permit anything 
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it is to warn you 
honestly of all the bad 
points, is almost cer- 
tain to imply that 
they matter more than 
in Pact they do. But 
that cinematic merit, 
that “intensity,” that 
pictorial skill (Camera: 
JosEPpH La SHELLE), 
make it well worth 
while for anybody who 
can appreciate them. 





It seems to be quite 
usual to review film 
“musicals” as if they 
were all of equal merit; 
to mention the name 
of the star and then 
say “If you like So- 
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be entertained. I believe he will like 
Vivien LetcH as Cleopatra and be 
impressed by CLAUDE Rarns as Cesar, 
and approve of a great many other 
members of the enormous cast. The 
only thoroughly indefensible thing 
about Cesar and Cleopatra seems to 
me to be that it is not to be shown 
anywhere outside London before Sept- 
ember 1946. 


Anyone interested in films, anyone 
who likes to see a story confidently 
and freely told as only the cinema can 
tell it, should get more than equal 
pleasure (of a different kind) from 
Fallen Angel (Director: Orro Prem- 
INGER). This is an uneven piece, in the 
sense that it tails off rather into 
sentimentality after giving promise of 
a more austere realism, and its story 


(Cesar and Cleopatra 


ANTHONY HARVEY - 
Vivien LEIGH 
CiaupE Rats 


and-So you will like 
the film,” usually with 
the stated or implied 
corollary “I think it’s 
terrible myself.” Well 
—while admitting that 
it’s very improbable 
that any “musical” 
will ever be a great work of art, or even 
a good film—I still like to insist that 
some “musicals” are a great deal 
more enjoyable and entertaining than 
others. I like to admit it when they 
please me, and not merely to snarl 
in general terms (as if only negligible 
halfwits could bear “musicals” any- 
way) when they don’t. I like Berry 
Hutton, and [I have a low taste for 
certain kinds of light music; but I 
didn’t much like The Stork Club 
(Director: Hat WALKER), because it is 
congested with sentimental misunder- 
standings, which waste a fearful amount 
of time. The things that gave me most 
pleasure in the picture were RoBERT 
Brencuuey’s performance (the last 
time we shall see him?) and one band 
number with an electrifying minute 
or two on the drums. R. M. 
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No, I wouldn't mind being unable —_ scoundrel Dobson didn’t I wouldn't at all mind going a bit 
to use my car, if only that— always seem to be wallowing in petrol : short of food, if only that— 
| J 
black-marketeer Jobson didn’t always I wouldn’t even mind being con- grafter Flobson didn’t always seem 
seem to have lashings of everything: sistently unable to book a table any- to be able to walk straight in and 
where, if only that— get one: 
) pms HH 
aw A 
asm 
' NG CAR. f 
q 
Fb 
I wouldn't mind sitting up all night, I wouldn’t mind being stranded with- and I could even put up with all the 
if only that racketeer ye didn’t out a room of any sort, if only that rogue leaks in my roof, if only that twister 
always seem to get a First sleeper with Nobson didn’t always seem to be able Pobson didn’t always seem to have an 
a flick of bis eyelid: to get the entire royal suite— army of builders redecorating his con- 
Servatories. 




















As things are, however, life would stoke up a roaring fire, and What? fuel-shortage? Well, as a matter of fact 
be quite unsupportable if one couldn’ t I don’t really do so terribly badly about coal: you see, I happen to have a very 
sometimes get away, and shut oneself good friend who... 


ip in one’s den, and— 
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Pete anil 





“Compliments of the season from the butcher’s boy, 
grocer’s boy, milk girl and Newspaper Boys’ Union.” 


Ode on the Near Prospect of 


Nocturnal Amelioration 
R* proudly, Sun, to tread thy firmament! 


No common dawn is thine, 

But marked of old in Fate’s august design 
To cheer “the winter of our discontent”’; 
Now is the dark hour warmed to genial May; 
My bottle, water, hot, returns to-day. 


What need in tragic numbers to recite 

His sudden rupture, and the dire event 

Of that disastrous night ? 

Or why expound through how minute a rent 
How vast a flood may issue, or how long 
Before the sleeper marks that aught is wrong? 
Heavy the night, nor from the sequent morn 
Was any gladness born; 

With no kind speech nor reassuring laugh 
The shop received him, but with gloomy chat 
Of waiting lists and shortages of staff 

And horrid things like that. 

But now the heavens indulge a kindlier ray; 
The lists have waited, but they wait no more, 
And even now the post is on its way. 

Rejoice, good toes! your agony is o’er; 

Our mended bottle comes to us to-day. 
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Go sally forth with pitcher and with urn 

And charge them deeply from some mountain spring 
Against my love’s return! 

Urge high the gas, feed to the towering fire 

Her ebon surfeit, and upon the pyre 

Let mighty cauldrons sing! 

And, neighbours mine, in fugue or curious round, 
All duly ranged my balconies beneath, ; 
Exalt this pious lay: 

“No more the horror of his nightly moans 

Shall chill the wakeful marrow of our bones, 

No more our windows tremble to the sound 
That came, we think, from his loquacious teeth; 
His bottle, thank the Lord! returns to-day.” 


Ah, whence this tarrying of their chariot wheel ? 
Tarry thy wheel in concert, gentle Sun! 

If once of old thou stay’dst on Gibeon’s brow 
Till those five kings confessed the victor steel, 
Then take it easy now! 

O lente, lente bid thy coursers run! 

O lente, lentius, lentissime ! 

That ere thy light be done 

My bottle even yet may come to-day! 


Nay, we have had it, children, watch no more. 
Yet weep not either, lift no voice in sorrow; 

The gods have still innumerous gifts in store .. . 
My blasted bottle may arrive to-morrow. M. H. L. 


° ° 


Read All About the Big Loan. 


NOUGH of recrimination; let us leave that to 
Parliament and Congress—where, I am reliably 
informed, they are already sharpening their meta- 

phors. What readers of this paper want to know is just 
how this loan is going to affect them personally; and they 
want the low-down in a language that any fool economist 
couldn’t understand. Well, they shall have it. Come, 
children, let us away through the Bretton Woods, over the 
tariff walls, round the Sterling bloc and right into Lord 
Keynes’s confidence. 

The loan (thing, esp. sum of money, lent to be returned 
with or without interest) amounts to £1,100,000,000 
(eight noughts) at 2 per cent. repayable in annual instal- 
ments of £35,000,000 until the opening of the twenty-first 
century A.D. This means that we in Britain, every Tom, 
Dick and Harriet of us, is to get about £15 on the slate; 
but the Treasury inform me that individual applications 
cannot be entertained at present. 

Some people think we ought to have snapped our 
emaciated fingers in Uncle Sam’s face and tightened our 
belts a bit more. But do these people realize what rejec- 
tion of the offer would imply? Without this loan we should 
be driven back into a mode of existence alarmingly primitive. 
We should live almost entirely on potatoes and oatmeal 
and there would be no luxuries. Imagine, if you can, 
what it would be like to be short of Virginian cigarettes. 
And no films from California! Eugh! 

Does Bretton Woods mean a return to the gold standard ? 
Opinions are divided and one man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s ... 

“Any old rings, c’grette cases, lighters or watches you 
don’t want?” asked a small tout who appeared at my 
door recently. 
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“Have you the same sort of thing in leather with 
the quotations attributed to Bacon?” 


“No,” I said. 

“T pay best prices, cash,” he said, “for old rings, c’grette 
cases, lighters . . .” 

“T’ve got a few torches.” 

“No, no torches,” he said, and a pained look flickered 
across his eager face. 

“Oh, just gold, eh?” 

“S’right, why not let it go before. this ’ere Bretton 
Woods knocks prices down. It will, you know, something 
shocking.” 

“But I thought .. .” 

“You thought! Don’t you see that this Monetary Fund 
will loosen up supplies. All that stuff deep in the heart of 
Texas will be dug up and put into circulation and your 
little pile will look just dam’ silly.” 

At this point I invited the tout into the drawing-room 
and we went over the Agreement clause by clause. I 
gathered that he was acting in an unofficial capacity for 
the Bank of England, the Banque de France and the 
Italian Railways—and that he would not be round our 
way again for several months. In the end I sold him a 
cruet and a stop-watch for fourteen shillings. I should 
have received more but he had some doubts about the gold 
which had been attacked by salt or something. 

Does that help at all? 

Next comes the Sterling bloc; no need to go too carefully 
into that though, is there? We will merely note that 
Britain’s net quick external liabilities stand at more than 
£3,052 millions, that total capital disinvestment during the 
war years amounts to £5,053 millions, and pass on. 


, 
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We should now deal with Empire Preference, but a 
contemporary of vast circulation has taken the words right 
out of my mouth. It merely remains, therefore, for me 
to announce this week’s competition. Add a fourth line 
to this couplet: 

The Sterling pound to the war had gone ; 

To the ears in debt you ll find him. 
The sender of the first correct solution opened can have 
my quota of almighty dollars. Hop. 


°o ° 


A Love Poem 


HEN I am in the desert of a dinner party, 
or sitting on some tired smoke-wreathed committee, 
or listening to a speech about the United Nations, 
my thoughts run to you, my darling, as swiftly 
as winged antelopes. 

In the noise and confusion I come to you who are quiet, 
from the impermeable boredom of conversation 
I turn to the sound of your voice, 
and the horrible secret faces of strangers 
merge into yours which I know and love so well. 

You will understand this, and yet when I tell you 
that yesterday I was swept with a wild wave of love for you 
standing beside a counter of pickled peaches 
in Portman and Jasons, : 
you will not understand. Indeed, it was very surprising. 

V.G. 
° ° 


Glimpse of the Obvious 


“The five racecourses of the district (two of which rank among 
the finest in the Empire) are far more typical of the gambling 
spirit of Johannesburg than its great university, or its art gallery, 
designed by Sir Edward Lutyens, its public buildings, and the 
many decorative parks.”—‘“ Everybody’s Weekly.” 
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“Was she a land-girl, mummy?” 


By Hedgerow Elms 


bereft. of bramble— 
Northington to Earlihamble, Wiggleswick and 
Silverdown— 
Was extended and benighted, though the moon essayed to 
light it, 
By a pair of self-invited visitors who came from town. 
Bill had just returned from Burma, Tom, A.B., detested 
“her” ma, 
Both desired a terra firma far removed from seas and 
queues ; 
Two days of their six-and-fifty would, they thought, be 
fine (and thrifty) 
In a cottage, rural, nifty, so I couldn’t quite refuse. 


) 7 ESTERDAY my routine ramble through field-paths 


My abode, by woods enrhombused, never heard even 
distant bomb “bust” 
Nor is plagued by forty-hommes-bused movement in the 
hamlets four; 
Half a mile away’s the nearest, fifteen minutes to the 
dearest, 
Each a pleasant after-tea rest and a change from radio 
bore. 


E is quiet, no one fusses, W the same (or thus) is, 
N’s renowned for handsome hussies, § is famed for 
glorious beer; 
So we started with the NEWS-round, which unkind men 
call my booze-round, 
To admire the noble views round at this fine time of 
the year. 


Then we set off back the SNEW-way just to let them see 
a new way , 
Which one man, with lots of looway to make up, con- 
sidered great, 
Followed by a slower WENS-way (what does mud on 
heavy “tens” weigh ?) 
And three footsore weary men’s way ended as the clock 
struck eight. 
After rest we fetched a compass, stepping softly without 
rumpus 
Lest a bogy-man should stump us, by S-W-S-N. 
Consonants to vowel unmated may not be articu- 
lated, 
But we grieved not nor debated, for it did not matter 
then. J. BN. 
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. . « but the boy in the next cave is only seven, and wis mother lets him ride one.” 


Your Career as a Radio Engineer 


HEN a customer pants into 
the shop with his set (your 
delivery van is out of order, as 
usual) pretend to be engaged in some 


operation of great delicacy. The 
illusion may be given by standing 
perfectly still with both hands inside 
a disembowelled set, your face turned 
up to the ceiling, your tongue out and 
one eye tightly screwed up. Sustain 
this attitude for at least two minutes 
before saying “Got it!” and putting 
the thing away out of sight. 

It is not necessary to listen to what 
the customer says, but there is no 
harm in nodding from time to time. 
At the end you can say “Sounds like 
the usual trouble with these jobs,” and 
give the customer’s set a disparaging 
slap. “However,” you say, “I'll see 
what I can do.” This should carry 
an inflexion which suggests that you 
have taken a personal liking to the 
customer. He will then thank you 
very much and say that there is no 
hurry. As if you didn’t know. 

When he comes back in a month’s 
time, apologetic, respectful, timidly 


hopeful, startle him by producing at 
once from under the counter a handful 
of pieces of metal, old valves, lengths 
of wire and rusty screws. Push them 
under his nose and say “No wonder 
you were having trouble!” On no 
account be more specific than this, as 
you have of course no idea what sort 
of trouble it was. 

He will look at the oddments and 
say “Good heavens!”—not having 
any idea what you mean, but hating 
to seem ignorant. You are on safe 
ground, because if he weren’t ignorant 
he would have done his own radio 
repairs. 

You take up one of the bits of metal 
and deftly bend it double. “And that,” 
you say, with a snorting little laugh, 
““was supposed to be your magnetic 
infranger.” 

“Good gracious! And was that the 
trouble?” 

“Not the real trouble, no. What do 
you think of this?” You push a piece 
of aluminium and a piece of ebonite 
disgustedly across the counter. “I 
wonder you got any reception at all 


with rubbish like that in your thrust- 
figgler.” 

“In the thrust-figgler, eh?” | 

“Well, that was in the thrust- 
figgler”—you snap the ebonite in 
half—“‘but this”—you snatch up a 
hammer and batter the aluminium out 
of shape—“well, I don’t suppose you 
will believe me when I tell you what 
this was part of.” 

“T’ve no idea. What?” 

“You'll laugh when I tell you.” 

“Never mind.” 
“It was the base-nut of the collation 
baffle.” 
“ce No! ” 

You then take the customer’s set 
down from the shelf behind you and 


. dust it carefully, handling it as if it 


were made of gold-leaf. It needs 
dusting, as it hasn’t been touched 
since the day it came in, except for 
the tying of a label on the volume 
control knob. 

“However,” you say, “I’ve never 
been beaten yet—-even if I do have to 
work all Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday on a job. Four pounds.” 
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The last two words should only be 
breathed at this stage. Your cus- 
tomer should hear them, but only so 
faintly as to make him hope that he 
has not heard them aright. The seed 
is sown, and the pause which follows 
should be devoted to reading aloud, 
but as if to yourself, the writing on 
the label. Your whole demeanour 
should be that of a man who is hoping 
to find some error in the items which 
would enable him to bring the figure 
down. Such an error should never be 
found, however. 

“Dismantling, cleaning, overhaul- 
ing, inspecting,” you mutter to your- 
self—“one pound. Supplying and 


” ADDY, do you salute soldiers 
still?” 
“No, Peter.” 


“Why not?” 

“Because they do not salute me.” 

“Peter will think that very small- 
minded of you, darling. Fancy a 
grown man behaving so petulantly.” 

“Why should I salute soldiers?” 

“Peter and I understood it was not 
the soldier you saluted, but his badges 
of rank.” 

“Yes, and as it happens, clever, a 
private does not have badges of rank!” 

“You used to salute the privates, 
daddy.” 

“T returned the salutes privates gave 
me. Now they do not give me any 
salutes, I do not return them.” 

“Would you salute a general if you 
saw one?” 

“No, Peter.” 

“Not if he was in uniform?” 

“Not if he was in a cocked hat, so 
long as I was in my demob suit.” 

“T don’t suppose Peter will think 
that makes sense, darling. You first 
say it is the uniform you salute, and 
now you pretend you do not salute 
unless you wear a uniform yourself. 
You might just as well say you would 
not raise your hat to a lady unless you 
were wearing a skirt.” 

“Tf you were in uniform, daddy, and 
you saw a general in his demob suit, 
would you salute him then?” 

“That depends entirely on who the 
general was.” 

“Now, darling, you are ..tting just 
like the people who used to make you 
so cross. You said once that they 
were all in the Pay Corps, and were 
too shy to salute an officer unless they 
had been introduced.” 

“My sweet, Peter was simply asking 


fitting new gunge-points, feed-arm, 
worrall-plate, variable gugwindler and 
burst-refiner: one pound ten shillings. 
Testing, reassembling, dismantling, 
inspecting: ten shillings. Supplying 
and fitting stainless three-pin fubble- 
nut, re-winding frayed follicle-cleat: 
eight shillings. Special six-hour bench- 
test with Ferguson’s gullometer exten- 
sion-arch disclosing faulty bimble-iron: 
seven shillings. Supplying and fitting 
double-strength tin-filled bimble-iron 
with supporting toggle, reassembling, 
testing: five shillings. Total, four 
pounds.” You look up with a smile. 
“Can’t make it any different, I’m 
afraid.” 


Home Chat 


whether I salute soldiers in my demob 
suit.” 

“He said in their demob suit. And 
he said generals.” 

“My answer is that I do not. And 
let that be the end of it.” 

“Well, daddy, why did the man 
outside the theatre salute you?” 

“Now that is really clever of you, 
Peter. I think you have caught daddy 
there.” 

“He did so because it is not custo- 
mary or sensible for a man in uniform 
to nod, wave to me, or lift his hat. 
i was @ commissionaire, wasn’t 

e 2 ” 

“But what Peter means is why did 
he salute you when you had no 
badges of rank?” 

“No, mummy, what I mean is why 
did daddy salute him back?” 

“Yes, why did you, darling, and m 
your demob suit?” 

“T don’t know what the feminine of 
Smart Alec is, my sweet, but that is 
certainly what you are trying to be.” 

“Did the man who got the taxi 
know you were a lieutenant-colonel, 
daddy?” 

“How on earth could he?” 

“Then why did he salute?” 

“He was judging by me, Peter. He 
knew a woman of my type would have 
married nothing less.” 

“Supposing daddy had been an 
admiral.” 

“Ah! He knew daddy was not that, 
Peter.” 

“How did he?” 

“Because admirals do not wear long 
fair moustaches.” 

“Peter was speaking, darling. Please 
try not to interrupt my son so much. 
Yes, Peter? Supposing I had been an 
admiral ? 
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Your customer is not yet feeling for 
his wallet. 

“T haven’t charged you for the two 
fiddle-pins,” you say—‘“‘we’ll throw 
them in for good measure.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” says 
your customer, and puts four pounds 
on the counter. 

As he leaves it is as well to mention 
that it pays to buy a good set in the 
long run, and that you have a 
“Golden Monarch” coming in very 
soon. If you can sell him this you 
have an income for life: everyone 
knows that “ Monarch” workmanship is 
so exquisite that even to oil the coils 
costs twelve pounds ten. J. B. B. 


> 


“Would he have saluted you just 
the same?” 

“T presume so.” 

“You said sxilors saluted differ- 
ently.” 

“Yes, darling, I’m afraid you did 
say that. And I remember you saying 
that the second-in-command of your 
battalion saluted that way himself, 
and you told him one day that if he 
wanted to salute like a sailor he might 
as well hook an umbrella over his left 
arm, beeause he would look no more 
silly in front of the men.” 

“All Peter is asking, darling, is 
whether a commissionaire outside a 
theatre would salute any differently if 
he thought I were an admiral. My 
answer is that he would only salute 
differently if he was. Now are you 
satisfied ?” 

“Well, then, daddy, as he gave you 
a soldier’s salute, why did you give 
him a sailor’s one back ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Peter is quite right, darling. IL 
noticed myself that you did. Though 
some people would say it was more 
like a dustman after his Christmas box.” 

““My dear girl, what sort of jackass 
do you think I should look if a fellow 
got me a taxi outside a theatre and I 
immediately sprang to attention and 
slapped him up the smashing kind of 
guardee salute that I should give the 
King?” 

“But why give the other sort?” 

‘“‘OH, BECAUSE IT IS THE ONLY 
SORT A MAN CAN GIVE IN HIS DEMOB 
SUIT WITHOUT FEELING AN ABSOLUTE 
BUFFOON!!!” 

“Well, if that’s so, darling, all I can 
say, as a mere woman, is there must be 
something radically wrong with the 
whole principle of saluting.” 








RIX, my little sunspot, I’m 

quite moribund with Christmas 

are you, my dear the shopping, 
and the coping, it’s too satisfying to 
think we’ve got twelve clear months 
now before we have to go through it 
again, my dear could I get my poor 
Haddock so muclr as a new pipe, not 
anywhere though I ransacked the 
city, you would think, wouldn’t you 
with all the trees we have in the land 
we could produce a few small pieces of 
wood with holes in them in which 
tobacco could be burned conveniently, 
because after all what is a pipe, 
they ’re made it seems of French briar, 
but why not British briar my dear 
you have so much surplus space up 
there I suppose you couldn’t get 
Henry to plant a grove of briars for 
Haddock’s pipes, Jill could fabricate 
them when she’s demobbed if ever, 
because there’s quite nothing she can’t 
do with her hands, she makes the most 
appealing toys for children in the 
torpedo shed, or somewhere, and as 
Haddock says, on the other hand of 
course I need hardly say that Haddock 
has just given up smoking again for 
quite ever, and this time he says it’s 
final because of the dollar area or 
something, nevertheless darling I should 
go ahead with the briar-grove if I were 
you, talking of good resolutions I’ve 
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Topsy Turvy 


been in conference with the better self 
a good bit recently, and about some 
things I’ve made the most steely 
decisions, haven’t you, because my 
dear I do think that this year is going 
to be so unspeakably macaber that 
really one must make an wtter sur- 
render to the better self and be a sort 
of torch and beacon to those about 
one, don’t you agree darling, the 
drear thing is it is so difficult to get 
the practicalities clear, well for instance 
you know the new rule is Jf we’ve got 
anything we want export it, which 
may sound like the signature-tune of 
a bat to you my dear but actually 
it is political economy, and of course 
every penny you spend is the last 
and fatal step to inflation, or perhaps 
deflation, I never have known which is 
which and now I’ve abandoned the 
struggle, well of course the very first 
thing I vowed was to utterly expel 
the juniper-juice and everything from 
my life, except after 6 on alternate 
Saturdays because, my dear I thought 
if only we all did that what quantities 
of gin we could export to America, 
well then of course Haddock says he 
thinks we don’t export gin very 
prolificly to America 1’m thinking of 
whisky, which I never touch, too dis- 
couraging, however that is actually 
going to be the way of life this year 
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because of inflation, and then of course 
accounts, my dear I’ve bought the 
largest ledger and I’m going to record 
quite every penny and Peppiatt we 
spend, of course I know there have 
been years that started thus before, 
but genuinely this will be too different, 
I’m going to have two columns, one for 
expenditure which is the Done Thing 
or unavoidable and another in the 
reddest ink for unpatriotic or bestial 
expenditure like cigarettes or juniper 
juice. 

Well then the drill is at the end 
of the week I show the page to Had- 
dock who will add up both columns 
which is a thing I cannot do, and sign 
the page, after which my dear for 
everything in the red column we buy 
an equal amount of these soporific 
Saving Certificates, that is of course if 
the cash is in. sufficient supply, my 
dear it is rather a satisfying system 
don’t you think and if you and Henry 
would like to try it by all means, only 
I don’t suppose your Henry can add 
much can he, I ought to warn you 
perhaps that one small serpent is just 
perceptible, and that is which column 
to put what in sometimes, well to-day 
my dear what with the New Year 
burgeoning. and the little bosom surg- 
ing about and warming to the fellow- 
creatures I went to the Festering 
Gallery and bought rather a bizarre 
picture by Carl and Taffeta Brule for 
Haddock, you know darling or perhaps 
you don’t poor rustic they’re the 
couple who paint all their pictures 
together, I definitely can not envisage 
why, but there it is they’re the most 
electric couple and quite penurious, so 
whenever I can I do the Christian 
thing, I can not pretend however that 
they magnetize my Haddock much, in 
fact he did once say that he’d swim 
the Channel on a cold night to avoid 
poor Taffeta, and it’s true that the last 
picture of theirs I bought was one of 
those rather triangular women with 
green hair, which did take a little 
time to settle down in the home, 
though I think I do see what they 
mean now, it’s the pattern and the 
composition and everything that 
matters, however this picture was quite 
unsimilar, my dear the Pool of London 
with the Tower and Tower Bridge and 
tugs and steamers and two barges with 
enchanting cinnamon sails, which I did 
think Haddock would like for his 
study because of old haunts and every- 
thing, well my dear I purchased 


impulsively and took him to see it, 
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later, without however telling him it 
was a New Year gift for him, well m 
dear he gazed at it with noticeab 
aversion and all he said was Where is 
the wind, which of course I ought to 
have known because he is so tiresome 
about the wind in pictures, however, I 
said Must there be a wind perhaps it 
was a calm day, and he said Look at 
the flags the wind’s easterly at one 
side of the picture and westerly the 
other, which I now perceived was too 
right, however I said I expect Carl 
painted one side and Taffeta the other 
only it was on different days, and 
anyhow I said don’t you like the sails, 
at which he said no barge would have 
all those sails up above Tower Bridge 
and this one if the tide’s flowing will 
charge into London Bridge and lose 
her mast, he also said the tug’s funnel 
was four sizes too large, and where 
was the steamer’s anchor-cable or 
something, so I said Oh well you don’t 
want a coloured photograph and he said 
Yes he’d much prefer it, at which 
darling gulping down the tears I was 
just wondering if I could cancel the 
purchase when who should roll up but 
Taffeta and Carl all burbulous and 
grateful, on which of course the ghastly 
facts emerged, you should have seen 
Haddock’s face, I must say he behaved 
too well, said quite nothing about the 
wind, and was even affable to Taffeta, 
however outside, and this is the point 
of the entire narrative, he said In 
which column will you put expenditure 
like that, so I said In the Done Thing 
Column of course because it must be 
the done thing to nourish the anemic 
and subnutritioned artist even if he 
does not cause unanimous raving, so 
Haddock said Well you may be right 
my dove of course I should have said 
that any picture by Taffeta Brule 
should be in the Bestial Expenditure 
Column, on the other hand I do know 
this, that every time you buy a picture 
of a triangular woman with green hair 
Sifty per cent. by Taffeta Brule I am 
not going to put an equivalent sum in 
the Savings Racket, so there the 
matter rests darling, I only mention 
all this to show you the kind of enigma 
that may confront you if you and 
Henry take up the Topsy Loyalist 
Accounting System. 
About my other Resolutions darling 
I doubt if I can reveal the whole soul 
now because on the first day of a new 
year as you know darling there may 
be the faintest indication of fatigue, 
however the main thing as I have said 
is the Torch and Beacon Movement, 
illuminating and beckoning to all the 
comrades and utterly determined not 
to enjoy oneself for simply years, of 
course Haddock says I’ve gone quite 
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Pas a “ite 


“Last winter, of course, we didn’t have the car at all.” 


“masokist” or something, merely 
because I said Why do we women 
wear all these garments, why not 
export the lot to America and let us 
women go about in smocks and 
sandals, after all you can scarcely see 
a stockinged leg in London to-day so 
why not be logical, as a matter of fact 
I’ve made myself the most seductive 
though spiritual smock and came down 
to breakfast in it, but Haddock says I 
am not to wear it at the House or 
anywhere, which only shows you how 
difficult it is to be helpful economicly, 
oh dear, the best and briefest of years 
darling, your frustrated masokist Topsy. 
A. P 


Another Lost Cause 


“HOUSEKEEPER reqd by clergyman of the 
University, to manage small house; someone 
who understands proper care of silver, etc., 
and the ways of the real upper classes, and 
would be likely to become a friend and old 
family servant.”—Advt. in “Ozford Times.” 


° ° 


“Mr. Follick, new Socialist M.P. for 
Loughborough, gave the House of Commons 
two surprises in his maiden speech on Wed- 
nesday. He put forward the suggestion 
that reformed spelling was the only way to 
combat the atmocic bomb.”—Indian paper. 


He’s got it groggy already. 








At the Play 





“THe LAND OF THE CHRISTMAS 
Stockinc”’ (DUKE OF YoRK’s) 


An intensive course of children’s 
Christmas entertainments leaves me 
wondering what odds one could get 
against the nursery being. made the 
field of elfin abduction on Christmas 
Eve. The probability of such an 
incident is apparently very great, from 
what I have been seeing; and it is a 
point on which the morals of the 
sprites do not bear examination. No 
remorse for the parents, no thought of 
the punctured festivities left behind, 
holds them back, nor does the code of 
manners of the little people dictate 
any note of apology pinned to the 
nursery table. It occurs to me that a 
parent who really believed in fairies 
and was in the least fond of his 
children could do no less than arrange 
for an all-in’ policy at Lloyd’s against 
Christmas Eve risks, coupled with an 
armed guard in the nursery. Not to 
take these simple precautions would be 
the grossest criminal negligence. For 
a long time I have been searching for 
an acid test of goblin-faith, and I am 
glad to have one by me at last. 

The kidnapping which starts this 
musical play was carried out with 
professional aplomb by Father Christ- 
mas himself, to whom Mr. FREDERICK 
RANALOw gave an irresistible geniality. 
Tilly and Tom, who had been unwise 
enough to be overheard saying rude 
things about fairies, were transported 
with incredible swiftness—no visas 
required—to the old gentleman’s 
empire, where a course of remedial 
punishment was quickly laid on for 
them. The sentence ran that they were 
to be chivvied until such time as they 
caught the Christmas spirit, but this 
was not very difficult when surrounded 
by the folk from the nursery rhymes; 
and a Borstal that provided ice-cream 
and allowed nannies to come too must 
be written down as enlightened. 

I had the advantage of having with 
me a Representative British Infant, 
who prepared a kind of agenda as we 
went along, and I see on this that after 
Father Christmas comes the Odd Man. 
This curious personage combined the 
functions of principal liaison officer, 
clown, and general busybody. The 
R.B.I.’s notes read: “Like that rather 
mad old lady we saw in the bus. Very 
jumpy but funny.” This seems to 
me a fair description. Mr. Ricnarp 
GOOLDEN, who earned it, worked un- 
sparingly and obviously had the rich 
approval of the audience. 

Then came Miss Grete UNGER’s 
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Dandy, our old friend Pussy in the Well, 
to please us with some acrobatic 
dancing of which any kitten in the 
very prime of its cavortings would be 
proud. Dame Foot, alias The Old Lady 
Who Lived in the Shoe, obtruded her 
powerful personality everywhere and 
by no means confined her disciplinary 
attentions to her own fry. Father 
Christmas seemed to be the only one 
immune from her swirling birch, but, 
as the R.B.I. pointed out, all those 
children must have been awful and 
she did keep them and the shoe 
very neat-and clean. Miss ELEANOR 
Hawa fecit. Mr. SYDNEY BROMLEY’s 
Simple Simon had more engaging ways, 
one of which was falling flat without 
giving notice and another was fishing 
off the footlights.. He made some 
good casts, and only his characteristic 
neglect to put on a hook, which it is 
hoped he will remedy at later per- 
formances, deprived us of the excite- 
ment of seeing a record double-bass 
landed from the orchestra. 

Tilly and Tom, who were well 
played by Miss Patsy ANN HEDGES 
and Mr. CoLtn Simpson, acquitted 
themselves bravely in rounding up 
those arch-villains, Tom the Piper’s 
Son and the Knave of Hearts, and after 
receiving the congratulations of the 
court they were dispatched home again. 
On carefully weighing up this tale of 
their adventures the R.B.I. and I 
came to the conclusion tat it was gay 
in a simple kind of way, might have 
been funnier, but was never sickly nor 
boring; and we added a rider that Mr. 
RanaLow and Miss Diana ELLINGER 
(the Nannie) sang nicely, that Miss 
Mary Honer and her sisters of 
the corps-de-ballet greatly distin- 
guished the proceedings, and that 
Mr. Puitie GoucH had done a swell 
job on the sets and dresses. ERICc. 


“PETER Pan” (Scat) 


As I had not seen this curious extra- 
vaganza for thirty-eight years perhaps I 
may be forgiven if I record without 
irreverence that I had forgotten how 
thickly Barrie laid on the treacle in 
the nursery scenes. The whole Darling 
business is undeniably sticky. Mrs. 
Darling has lines that creep right into 
one’s spine and that even Miss MERcIA 
SWINBURNE cannot make tolerable; 
and Peter himself has some very nasty 
corners to negotiate. The flying in the 
first act is of course a winner, and 
Nana still goes down well, but it 
seemed to me that not until Act Three, 
when the Pirates and the Redskins 
got going, did the R.B.I. of to-day 
really sit up. The lower notes on the 
lyre of mother-love mean little to the 
modern child whom the cinema has 
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reared on a perfectly natural diet of 
high-velocity custard pies. It is there- 
fore Hook, Smee and the Crocodile 
who come out strong, providing time- 
less fare. The R.B.I., asked which he 
thought was the play’s big moment, 
replied without any hesitation ‘“‘When 
Smee tore his sewing and Hook thought 
his trousers had gone.” 

Miss Cet1a Lipton’s Peter is attrac- 
tively faunlike. Miss SWINBURNE does 
her skilful best. Mr. Gzorcr Curzon 
is Hook and Mr. Darling,-both excel- 
lent. Wendy, John and Michael find 
a good team in Miss JuNE HoLpEn, 
Mr. Pump Kay and Mr. MaLcotm 
Sommers; Mr. Teppy BRoGDEN is 
villainously Smee, and the articulation 
of Mr. Cottn Stroup’s Crocodile is 
remarkable. “Was it jet-propelled or 
had it a gas-turbine?”” demanded the 
R.B.I. 1 quite see that writing for 
children is no fun any more. Enric. 


Jargon of the Schools 


HE general public thinks of 

schools as the school it went to 

itself. This has been conclu- 
sively shown by the pronouncements 
of corporate bodies and eminent minds 
during the last few years. Another 
Act, an entirely new terminology, and 
more recently a Ministry of Educa- 
tion pamphlet explaining it all, have 
stunned a nation just coming to grips 
with the Fisher Act of 1918; and a 
short explanation of some of the 
different kinds of schools past, present 
and possible may be of assistance to 
the poor dog on whose puppies the 
new panaceas are to be tried. 

Board School. A term still in use 
among persons over fifty to designate 
any school of which they disapprove. 

National School. Generic term for 
country schools. Originally a school 
run by the National Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the Established 
Church, a title considered blasphem- 
ously snappy in 1811. 

Council School. A term still in use 
among persons aged from thirty to 
fifty to describe any school of unknown 
status. 

Elementary School. Any school not 
proved to be secondary. 

Primary School. A term avoided as 
highbrow by all right-thinking citizens. 
Generally regarded as equivalent to 
Elementary, with a sneaking suspicion 
that it isn’t. 

Central School. A kind of elementary 
school in the middle of anywhere. It 
means different things in different 
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“ Good-bye for now, Helen—I won't keep you.” 


places, and is thought to mean even 
more. 

Senior School. See “‘Central School,” 
but more so. 

Modern School. This is a new one, 
and not even educationists—as dis- 
tinct from people practising education 
—have yet decided what it means, 
except that it refers to an elementary 
school which is to be regarded as 
secondary. The general public may 
let its imagination run riot. 

Secondary School. Formerly any 
school not proved to be elementary; 
now any school not proved to be 
primary (qg.v.). Sometimes, but not 
infallibly, distinguishable by its head- 
gear. 

Nursery School. Like a senior créche, 
but more modern. 

Special School. A school whose 
pupils are specially disqualified, and 
staff specially qualified. 

Technical School. A place where 


the pupils are taught to do useful 
things. 

Grammar School. A place where the 
pupils learn useless things. Its prestige 
is due to the fact that in the Middle 
Ages grammar, or gramarye, was a 
kind of witchcraft, and gave birth to 
the word “glamour.” 


Private School. A term usually 


* reserved for small seminaries tech- 


nically inferior but socially superior to 
those run by the State. 

Public School. A note of apology is 
necessary for including this among 
legitimate educational institutions, as 
its escutcheon nowadays is considered 
to bear the bend sinister. No two 
people having ever agreed on a 
definition, the only point of which any 
man can be really sure is that his own 
school is one. 

Day Continuation School, A name 
without a deed... 

As this list is meant only for people 


ed RY 
DET 


with normal intelligence we have not 
yet touched on Voluntary Schools, 
Aided Schools, Provided Schools, 
Direct Grant Schools, Sunday Schools 
or the London School of Economies. 
These will be dealt with in a special 
supplement for advanced students. 


° ° 


Literary Candour 


“A pike opened here revealed amongst 
other partly-digested débris, a nail brush 
(used), a small empty soda-water bottle, 
& cinema ticket and a moist copy of one of 
Oliver St. John Gogarty’s poems.” 

Letter in “Irish Times.” 


° ° 


“He complained that returned prisoners 
of war with long service were put through 
the most elementary forms of rifle.” 

Daily paper. 


It’s being muzzle-loaded that hurts. 
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“The one I’m working on now will completely 
revolutionize aviation—it just flaps its wings!” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





An Exquisite Picture-Book 


It would in any case be pleasant to welcome a reprint 
of The Country Child (FABER, 8/6), for Mrs. ALISON UTTLEY’s 
record of life on a Victorian farmstead well deserves its 
place among our minor rural classics. But if you buy the 
new edition you buy redoubled pleasure with Mr. C. F. 
TUNNICLIFFE’S woodcuts. The revival of English illustra- 
tion is a very important part of the revival of English 
taste. Our painting,.from Hogarth and Blake onward, 
has been largely illustrative; and art’s partnership with 
literature has made for strength and popularity. Those 
who decry popularity decry illustrating as the most de- 
liberate and modest of all attempts to make art service- 
able. Yet there seems to the lay mind nothing degrading 
about ‘‘what is called illumination in Paris,” as Dante 
called it. Mr. Tunnicirre illuminates Mrs. UrrLey’s farm 
world, with the umbrageousness of his trees, the heady 
spate of his streams, the cold fragrance of his ferns, the 
furriness of his ferrets, the crisp contours of his Christmas 
pasties. He produces a comment more exquisite than the 
text—being the greater artist—but in no way exceeds his 
commission. His part of the book can, and must, be 
shown to children. Their elders can read the text when 
the children have gone to bed. H. P. E. 
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“Sherston” Sassoon 

In Siegfried’s Journey : 1916-1920 (FaserR, 10/6) Mr. 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon surveys his past with the leisurely 
detachment of an “elderly quietist’’ whose interest in 
himself, though no longer intense, is still his most pleasur- 
able emotion. The narrative opens in August 1916, when 
he was in hospital at Oxford with gastric fever. Thankful, 
he says, to be absolved from any further part in the Battle 
of the Somme, he was delighted when his friend Robert 
Ross took him, as soon as his health permitted, to Gar- 
sington, Lady Ottoline Morrell’s home. At Garsington he 
found himself in a cultured pacifist environment, the effect 
of which was to create the mood expressed in his poems of 
disillusionment with the war. These poems made a name 
for him, and when he issued a statement condemning 
the war and declining to take any further part in it, the 
authorities (as readers of the Sherston series will re- 
member) viewed his outburst tolerantly, attributing it to 
shell-shock. Later in the war he was at the Front again, 
and by the time peace arrived found that the combination 
of soldier, conscientious objector and war poet had given 
him a position which enabled him to meet many well- 
known persons. When he deals with the more famous of 
his contemporaries his determination to see them in the 
best possible light sometimes dilutes their reality, but in his 
less elaborate moments he can be really vivid, as in a delight- 
ful account of a meeting with Hilaire Belloc. H. K. 


Close-up of Bernhardt 


Miss May Acate was lucky enough to begin her career 
in Bernhardt’s class, in Paris in 1912, and later to act with 
her and become her friend. In Madame Sarah (HOME AND 
Van Tua, 9/6) she gives a delightful account of her 
apprenticeship and of Bernhardt’s methods as a teacher. 
These were unorthodox, and for those days in France 
wildly so. In revolt against the rigid conventions of the 
traditional school of French classical acting, in which 
novices were obliged to master a set number of ways of 
sitting down and a whole schedule of gestures, each of which 
had a significance as exact as the movements of a tic-tac 
man, Bernhardt was striking out for a naturalism divorced 
from systems, which she deplored; and she made her 
pupils learn to act by acting and not by preliminary 
heart-searchings on how to act. Her custom was to drop 
them in at the deep end and then, with extraordinary 
patience and sympathy, to help them out. Of Bernhardt’s 
own performances Miss AGATE believes that the part of 
Lorenzaccio, in Alfred de Musset’s play of that name, was 
the peak. She must bave been as lovable a creature as 
she was tremendous an actress. Declining to tolerate the 
awful chill pervading some of the hotels in which she had 
to stay on tour, she developed the exciting habit of adding 
her bedroom furniture to the fire, and after an incendiary 
incident of this kind in Spain she was heard to murmur 
sadly ‘l’acajou ne chauffe bien.” When her young pupil 
was in need of a duenna she recommended her family to 
engage someone of good report, “‘par exemple, la veuve d’un 
clergyman.” And when Miss Acatr’s mother died Sarah 
comforted her with the words “Je suis votre maman 
théatrale.” That is indeed a pleasant thing to remember. 

E. 0. D. K. 


Annie S. Swan 


Annie 8. Swan, whose domestic and historical romances 
gave pleasure to thousands from the middle eighties down 
to the present war, had a remarkably busy and successful 
career, the main outlines of which are sketched by Miss 
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MILDRED Rosertson Nicouy in The Letters of Annie S. 
Swan (HopDER AND StovucuTon, 8/6). Her first novel, a 
copy of which she sent to Gladstone, who found it ‘beautiful 
as a work of art,” was widely noticed; and a few years 
later she was so well known that Dr. (later Sir) William 
Robertson Nicoll gave her name to a woman’s magazine 
which he was starting. It was her personality, writes 
Miss Alice Head, who subsequently edited the magazine, 
which gave it its special appeal—“Her monthly corre- 
spondence feature ‘Over the Teacups’ has never even been 
approached. Thousands of women poured out their 
troubles to her.” A Scotswoman, whose early success was 
due to her sympathetic treatment of her countrymen, she 
had a great love for London, living there with her husband, 
a doctor, during her most active years. When she was 
nearing fifty she retired to a Georgian house with five acres 
in Hertford, where a practice was bought for her husband. 
It was, she wrote in her autobiography, ‘exchanging a 
rich feast for a dish of herbs.” But she continued to keep 
in touch with the world, which, to judge from her corre- 
spondence with a great variety of persons, she knew 
thoroughly and estimated shrewdly. H. K. 





Food First 


Ever since Baron Liebig invented the first patent food 
and the first patent fertilizer the advocates of fresh food 
grown with muck have been on their guard against both 
devices. Liebig’s is an industrial policy—a quantitative 
one; his opponents’ is agricultural and qualitative. 
Modifications on both sides may cause some rapprochement 
between the schools, but their aims strike one as incom- 
patible. So when Mr. Donatp P. Hopkins, “a chemist 
concerned with the production of fertilizers,” suggests that 
dung or compost should supply humus. but chemical 
fertilizers additional nutrients, he is really begging the 
question, though he has written a most able, lucid and good- 
tempered book. The compost school has stated that 
chemicals poison soil, increase disease and reduce the 
nourishing power of food. Chemicals, Humus and the Soil 
(FaBeEr, 12/6) admits most of the symptoms but attributes 
them to other causes. Yet industry’s threat to human 
life is not ignored. There is little pretence that the world 
is going to keep either in food or fertilizers those who do 
not keep themselves. ‘‘Soil fertility may be more important 
than social security.” All plants actually need is manure; 
and a sound policy would increase and conserve our 
resources in this kind and resist demands to turn good 
food into umbrella-handles and industrial alcohol. 

H. P. E. 


Phantoms and Atoms 


The dust of bombed buildings and watering places, the 
emptiness of bombed squares, pervade the new volume of 
short stories by ELizaBeTH BowEn (The Demon Lover, 
JONATHAN Caps, 7/6). Her last novel before the war, 
The Death of the Heart, was most carefully set in its back- 
ground of a terrace in Regent’s Park, a bachelor flat with 
a gas-fire, and a resort on the South coast. Now, after 
the war years, this same background appears like the ghost 
of itself, shattered and derelict. The London square with 
its yawning gaps and exposed wallpaper has “the appearance 
of belonging to some ages ago”; “‘one got a feeling of 
functional anarchy, of loose plumbing, of fittings shocked 
from their base.” Spectral, too, are the stories themselves, 
for Miss Bowen has lately been attracted to themes of 
haunting. Her extremely feminine and sensitive intelligence 
and her hair’s-breadth dissection of motive suit the ghost 
story (of the ‘“‘Turn of the Screw” variety) well enough. 
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Two of her most successful are “The Cheery Soul” 
(a little extravaganza in which the departing cook leaves 
a message in the fish-kettle: “Mr. & the 2 Misses 
Rangerton-Karney can boil their heads. This holds 3.”) 
and ‘“‘The Inherited Clock,” a mystery of time displaced. 
In both these Miss Bowen recovers what seems a lost art 
of story-telling—she gives us a plot. The rest of the 
sketches are slighter, but it goes without saying that all 
of them are subtle almost to a fault and written with a 
miraculous grace and finish. P. M. F. 


A Soldier’s Tale 


Mr. Rosin MavcuHam sees very clearly and writes very 
well. His book, Come to Dust (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 7/6), 
is an addition to the war chronicles of young soldiers, and 
stands apart from most of them. Perhaps this is because, 
though an amateur soldier who hated war with intelligence, 
he shows in page after page a trained professional instinct 
for the well-being of his men and a great awareness. In 
September 1941 in a troop-ship bound for the Middle East, 
he writes, “Every day I grow fonder of my men.” Later, 
he records bewildered conversations he has overheard, and 
makes one realize that the English soldier has not changed 
much since Agincourt. The book is scrappily written in 
note and letter form, so it is not the detailed story of a 
campaign but of individual purpose, and has importance 
because the author is never ashamed of describing his 
exact feelings. It tells of battles round Tobruk, sand, 
muddles, killings, woundings, short gay leaves and the 
general drabness of war. The best chapter of all records 
a conversation Mr. MaucHam had with a captured German 
officer when both were stranded in the desert while a dust- 
cloud, covering the vehicles of one side or the other (neither 
knew which) came slowly towards them. That chapter 
is not only dramatic but lit with truth, and must be as 
good a realization of national differences as can ever have 
been put into conversation. B. E. B. 

































































“Well, cheerio, Fred—look after yourself.” 
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“Tt says ‘Welcome Home Sir George’.” 


Midwinter 


Love, for diversity’s sake, December: praise 
The clarity of the glass-grey light that plays 

On the cold corridors of streets; when black frost’s bleak 
asperity greets 

The early traveller; when a hyacinth haze 

Thickens at cold-as-charity dusk between the rays 

Of headlamps. When never a soft air of earth’s breathing 
strays 

Out of the iron-fast soil at the bare tree’s base 

To daze with false promise of Spring, but all stays 

Budbound, nut-hard, nunshut in holy severity 

And the shrunk twig displays 

No hint of latent leaf or tender shoot’s temerity. 


IE you love weather and its change of ways 


When, walking to work of a morning, you may surprise 

A light like the dawn of all dawns out of the cracking 
skies, 

Arctic apd awefull, dragging the urban soul 

Clean out of its orbit, setting the stretched heart’s pang 

On the pure and impervious wastes at the earth’s 
extremity 

Where the icefields shudder and clang round the skirts of 
the Pole: 

And be recalled to time and the hour by the sight 

Of the street-lamps, thriftily kindled by man all night, 

Now set ablaze with magnificent superfluity 

By the late-risen sun looking through their embarrassed 
glaze. 
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off to London and dishes up at 

the Slav’s Roast and Samovar. 
Why, I don’t know, unless it’s because 
her father was once an Italian. He 
had no hair though and spoke very 
Scottish, and you could have passed 
him off anywhere. In fact he had no 
time for foreigners and that and would 
have changed his name to McCardy 
but for his business. 

I don’t know what these Slav’s 
Roasts are like, but personally I’d just 
finished a few sardines when I heard 
the cat outside after the tin. 

I opened the front door. 

“Puss! Puss!” I shouted. 

At first there was no answer and 
then one of those war prisoners came 
out of my bushes. 

“Carducci?” he said. 

“‘Micklethwaite,” I said. 

“That bell don’t ring so much,” he 
said. 

“What’s the game?” I said. 

“You don’t know me?” he said. 

“Why should I?” I said. 

He laughed you could hear half- 
way down the street. 

“That’s-a good,” he said. “Now I 
tell something make you laugh.” 

“T very much doubt it,” I said. 

“You got a surprise,” he said. 
“Ain’t I your cousin Giuseppe?” 

He started singing and jumping 
about like a lunatic, though he was 
even greyer than I am. 

“You’d better come inside,” I said. 

He hung his cap on the clock and 
gave me two onions. 

“That’s-a for you,” he said, and was 
in my arm-chair before you could say 
knife. 

“You got a fire. You got a house. 
That’s-a nice,” he said. “You got a 
cigarette? I no got.” 

“What did you say your name 
was?” T said. 

“Call me Frank,” he said. ‘‘How’s 

yours?” 


| yao Thursday my wife trails 


“Look here,” I said. “Let’s get 
down to brass tacks.” 

“Sure,” he — said. “Call me 
Giuseppe.” 


“T don’t want to call you anything,” 
I said. ‘“‘What I want to know is 
what’s the idea?” 

“Why not?” he said. “How I come 
here? You got a laugh. You want 
that stuff?” 

“T want some sort of explanation,” 
I said. 

“Ain’t I telling you?” he said. 
“Ain’t me and my old lady in Monte 
Gallino?” 


My Cousin Giuseppe 


“T suppose so,”.I said. 

“And the old lady she say why ain’t 
we gone to America. Well, here I am. 
I got a coupla dogs. I got a coupla 
fellas. We all have good time. So I 
say why go to America? Maybe after. 
And then the war come and I get in 
Italian Army. Boum. Boum. My 
goodness.” 

“T dare say,” I said. “But where’s 
this getting us?” 

“ Ain’t I telling you some more ?”’ he 
said. ‘Ain’t they taking me prisoner ? 
You take-a that axe, they say. And 
me a nice little fella. That axe bigger 
than me. I say I no work. I never 
work. They say how’s your trade. I 
say I’m musician. So a big guy say 
that’s-a fine. Take-a hold of that 
spade. A big spade like that. Soon 
my hands is burning. This ain’t no 
work for a musician, I say. And then 
a captain come up with a long shave, 
ain’t it?” 

“How should I know?” I said. 

“Like you got hairs on your face,” 
he said. 


“Hairs on your face is either 


whiskers or a beard,” I said. “And 
that’s all there is to it.” 
“You got it,” he said. “And this 


captain don’t find a guy nowhere. 
And I got a razor. Shave you? I say. 
I shave you with my eyes shut. Take 
it easy, he say. You and me is 
strangers. But he look a good fella 
and after I done him he feel his face. 
That’s all right, he say. That’s-a not 
bad. I sign a bit of paper for you. So 
he write a bit of paper and I take it 
to a Bohemian.” 

“T don’t care about Bohemians,” I 
said. “Let’s get on with it.” 

** A Bohemian ain’t so bad,” he said. 
“T shave this guy and dig his plants. 
And he got a girl learning to be a 
musician. So one day I say to this 
girl you make a mistake. What you 
want is to play your finger so. And 
she ask her father and he make me 
music teacher. But after one, two 
month like a teacher I say I got to go. 
I no like the place. So this girl give 
me a dress and a chief for my head 
and I fix my chest up like a lady and 
I escape. But they catch me near 
where they make the watches. 
Switzer.” 

“Impossible,” I said. ‘What sort 
of a war is this supposed to be?” 

“ Ain’t it Austrians and that stuff?” 
he said. ‘And the Kaiser? You like 
that guy?” 

“That’s thirty years ago,” I said. 

*Ain’t I looking it,” he said. 
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“This is the limit,” I said. 

“She was big all right,” he said. 
“Bang I don’t know so much. Well 
these guys they catch me and they 
say you girl? I say no. You woman? 
I say no. How are you then? I say 
Italian. Son of a Pork, they say, and 
hit me with clubs and make me take 
off my suit. And they all bust out 
laughing. So the boss say put your 
suit back just like you was. So I look 
a lady again and two of these guys 
march me off.” 

“Ts that the end of it?” I said. 

“You ain’t heard about half,” he 
said. “But here I am in Vienna and 
the war going bust. They ain’t got no 
oil. No beans. They ain’t got nothing. 
And I’m frying soup. You want to 
hear about that soup?” 

“Not now,” I said. 

“You ain’t smelling soup like that,” 
he said. “And up come a little guy. 
I never seen a face like he got. And 
his suit just like a spaghetti. What 
are you, I say. I’m Italian, he say. 
Dio mio, I say, you don’t look like no 
Italian to me. How long you been 
here? Six month, he say. So I give 
him a hot wash. Then I shave him. 
Then I comb his hairs. And who you 
think was that guy?” 

“T’ve not the slightest idea,” I said. 

“Your Unc Giacomo,” he said. 

“Fantastic,” I said. 

“Ain’t it?” he said. “So the Kaiser 
go bust and me and Unc Giacomo sit 
down to get to America.” 

A lot of whistling and bicycle-bells 
started up. 

* Ain’t that being a prisoner again ?”’ 
he said. “I got to go and you don’t 
know hows about your Unc.” 

Outside a lot more Italian prisoners 
were hanging about. 

“T tell these guys how you and me 
is cousin,” he said. 

“A pity I’m moving,” I said. 

“Tt ain’t nothing,” he said. “I got 
a bicycle.” 


° ° 


“ £50 REWARD 

is offered for the correct information leading 
to the smashing of our shop-window. Any 
information may be left with any solicitor, 
who will pass it on to us; we wiil pay all 
expenses if information is proved to be 
correct. Cheques will be received through 
solicitor. No names will be disclosed.” 

Channel Islands paper. 
Throw a brick through it. If not 
satisfied, throw another—or same 
brick in reverse direction. Then make 
out cheque payable to “Mr. Punch.” 








FTER ten days in the Collecting 
Centre at Sidi Bishr, during 
which Captain Sympson and I 

played seven hundred and _ fifteen 
hands at solo whist with an ex-A.P.M. 
and an ex-J.A.G. without being 
arrested, we sailed for Europe in 
ss. Damendam. The voyage to Toulon 
lasted four days and we played five 
hundred and seven more hands at 
solo whist. By the time we docked 
Sympson had lost the seventy-four 
piastres he had won at Alexandria and 
I had turned :a deficit of forty-seven 
piastres into a profit of eleven francs. 

From Toulon we went overland 
to Dieppe by train. Sympson was 
appointed Train Adjutant, the duties 
of which office consisted of sharing a 
first-class compartment with the 0O.C. 
Train, while the rest of us were herded 
five or six iri a compartment. We had 
lost our J.A.G. at Toulon, but the 
O0.C. Train proved an asset to our 
solo whist school, having an incurable 
habit of going misére with bare kings, 
so that Sympson had turned his 
deficit into a profit of seven English 
shillings by the time we arrived at 
Dieppe, and I was in a position to 
add eight-and-fourpence to my War 
Gratuity. 

We had only one night at Dieppe, 
but there was English beer in the bar 
of the Mess, and though Sympson and 
I were notorious for our abstemious- 
ness in the Middle East (there was at 
one time some talk of our being barred 
from the G.H.Q. Club in Cairo on these 
grounds) Sympson said that he had 
heard that practically no beer was 
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Homewards 


obtainable in England and that it was 
therefore a patriotic duty to make hay 
while the sun shone. We did, with 
the result that Sympson went down 
on four abundances and I had a long 
succession of abortive solos. We went 
to bed with the tragic knowledge that 
Sympson was only twopence up on the 
whole trip, while I was in debt to the 
A.P.M. to the extent of fourpence. 

Even this, however, could not 
entirely cloud our happiness next 
morning in the knowledge that by the 
evening, wind and weather permitting, 
we should once more be in England, a 
land for which, despite the charms of 
Egypt and Kugombaland, we had both 
retained a modicum of affection. 

The voyage to Newhaven was un- 
eventful except for a rather macabre 
speech through the loud-speaker warn- 
ing us to jump into the water in 
orderly fashion if we struck a mine, 
and a misére ouvert by the late O.C. 
Train which was only made possible 
by Sympson’s having so _ nearly 
strangled himself in tying his lifebelt 
that he was even less conscious than 
usual and thought the O.C. had called 
abundance. 

The first really good hand that I had 
held since we passed Malta was ruined 
by a noise on deck announcing that 
land had been sighted. Being careful 
to maintain a nonchalant calm we 
ascended, and saw through a heavy 
mist the cold brown outline of the 
Sussex coast. Slowly the ship ap- 
proached the shore, and presently 
Newhaven pier loomed out of the fog, 
and seven fishermen, intent on their 
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rods and lines, gave us a typical 
English welcome. They ignored us 
completely. 

Sympson, with his two battered 
black cases that had accompanied him 
throughout his overseas tour adver- 
tising his poverty and rectitude, was 
first through the Customs, and there- 
fore obtained the appointment, for the 
last time, of O.C. Train. The journey 
to Wivelshot lasted only a couple of 
hours. We had decided to abandon solo 
whist and have a good look at the 
countryside as it flashed past, but as 
the countryside was by this time 
entirely hidden by a thick fog we got 
out the cards once more and were still 
playing when the train drew in at 
Wivelshot. I was ‘all square” on the 
trip from Egypt and Sympson showed 
a net profit of fourpence. As he re- 
marked, it seemed hardly worth making 
the journey for such a small sum. 

“Write and tell us whether it is true 
that there is practically no beer in 
England” had been the parting appeal 
of our friends in Cairo, so as soon as we 
were settled in our quarters we made a 
conscientious reconnaissance. Person- 
ally I retired to bed after a few early 
successes, but Sympson did not get in 
until half-past ten, when he reported 
that of seventeen hostelries he had 
visited only one was without beer. 

“But it doesn’t affect me like it did 
before the war,” he said. ‘In those 
days I should have behaved oddly 
after sixteen half-pints.” 

Then he carefully put up his 
mosquito-net over the bed and crept 
between the sheets. 





“TI got the wrong number—anybody here want Ludgate 1127, a Mrs. Parkinson?” 








NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a 
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| Condemned 
Thereisa good time coming when ‘Celanese’ 
will again be in full supply. It may seem a 
good time coming, because the transition wh ole J ears 
from wat-to-peace-time-production cannot E 
be made in a day. But we are doing every- in absence 
thing possible to speed the change over and 
when ‘ Celanese’ is once more fully available bB) 
you will be pleased to find it lovelier than tb 0 dep l ore 


anything you have known before. 
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MECCANO 


HORNBY 
TRAINS 


Lhe Worlds 
Greatest Toys 














If you had not the good fortune to 

secure a Meccano Outfit or Dinky 

Toys in time for Christmas, visit 

your Meccano dealer again after the 
middle of this month. 





MECCANO LIMITED, BINNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13 
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! 
MEDICAL E VA SUPPLIES | 


Evans Sons Lescher 
& Webb Ltd 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting of 
members of the Company, held r ly, it 
was resolved that the name of the Company 
be altered to: 


EVANS MEDICAL 
SUPPLIES LTD 


The b was founded in the City of 
London one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago. The Company factures biological, 
fine chemical and pharmaceutical products 
used in the prevention and treatment of 
human and animal diseases. 

The directorate, management, policy and 
financial ownership of the Company remain 
unchanged by the alteration in name which 
has been adopted for brevity and descriptive 
convenience. 


EVANS MEDICAL SUPPLIES LTD 


Reg. Offices and Workshops 
SPEKE, LIVERPOOL, 19 
London Offices and Workshops 
50 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, E.C.! 
Laboratories,, Works and Research Institute ~ 
LIVERPOOL and RUNCORN 
Distribution Depots 
BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, 
. LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, 
NEWCASTLE, SHEFFIELD & SWANSEA 
Branches and Associated Companies 
BRAZIL, EIRE, PALESTINE, SOUTH AFRICA 


Representatives and Agents in all Countries 
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Just the finest reward that can come 
to any dog—but at the moment, 
unfortunately, restricted to the 
pets of former regular Chappie 
users. ‘When supplies do eventu- 
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ally improve, be sure that your 
dog gets his Chappie; for vets 
and breeders agree that it is the 
scientifically - balanced all - round 
food for dogs—fills them full of 
health and keeps tails wagging. 














SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
OESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE VALSTAR “777” RAIn- 
COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1 
























SEEMS 


TABLES 


Unsurpassed for accuracy. Several 
Reconditioned models now available. 


HOLLOWAY RD., N.7_ Tel., North 2747) 











Self-contained 


OIL MILLS 


FOR FARMERS AND 
SMALL OIL MILLERS 


“Imperial ’’ Oil Mills are designed 
for farmers and small mills situated 
up-country. No part of the equip- 
ment is of excessive weight and no 
foundations are necessary. Driven 


from any source of power or by 
horse or bullock. In two sizes, 
capacities 4-6 or 12 tons per week 
of 132 hours. 











GREENWOOD & BATLEY LTD] § 


LEEDS e ENGLAND 
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TOBACCO 


Many _ discriminati: pipe 
smokers have found Rattray’s 
tobacco simply by trial and 
error, but having found it they 
have become firm friends of 
their pipes as well as the tobacco. 
This ked-for testi ial 
proves this statement—if proof 
is needed. 
A customer writes from Bletchley— 
“In your Old Gowrie tobacco, 
sincerely thank you for a clean, 
sweet, and altogether delightful 
smoke.” 

Obtainable only from 


me 


TOBACCO BLENDER 





Price 50/- per lb., Post Paid 
Sena 12/6 for sample }-lb. 
tan, Post Free. 
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Why you should 
use Harpic to 
clean the lavatory 





| EASYTOUSE - 


To clean the lavatory, all you need 
to do is sprinkle a little Harpic 
into the bow! and leave as long as 
possible (last thing at night is a 
good idea). Then flush. 


2. THOROUGH 


Harpic’s cleansing action is 
thorough and effective, reaching 
right into the S-bend at the back. 
The whole bowl is clean and 
sanitary —the part you don’t see, 
as well. 


3 DISINFECTS AS WELL 


Not only does Harpic remove all 
discoloration —it cleans, dis- 
infects, and deodorizes the whole 


HARPIC 


Harpic Mfg. Co, Ltd., Hull & London 








RADIO 
RENTALS 


SERVICE 
IMPORTANT NEWS 


Deliveries of our new post- 
war model now arriving. 
Getyour Priority Certificate 
at our nearest branch.* 
* Sera ress. 
Maintenance and 


Service completely FREE! 
All Valves TT ey FR. E é/ 


A Small Rental EVER yTHING! 


Covers 
Head Office: 92, Regent St., London, W.! 














‘ENGINEERING 
OPPORTUNITIES” 


4 ‘This unique handbook 
™@ shows the easy way to 
secure A.M.I1.Mech.E., 


A.M.Brit.I.R.E., A.M.LE.E., 
CITY & GUILDS, etc. 

WE GUARANTEE— 
‘NO PASS—NO FEE.” 
Details are given of over 150 
Diploma Courses in all 


Elec., Motor, Aero, Radio- 
Television and Production 
Engineering, Tracing, Build- 
ing, PLASTICS, Matricula-|) 
tion, etc. Think of the future]! 
and send for your copy at 
once.— FREE, 


B.1.E.T,, 244 SHAKESPEARE HOUSE, 
17, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON,W.1 








| 
Branches of Civil, Mech., | 








Safeguard Your Jeeth! 


Wi 
BLENDED BRISTLES 





@ AVOID @PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Kost Pritish Prushes 
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For over half a century 
STATE GRPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the best 
cigarettes in the world 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


WHEN YOU REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.! 





















NESTING CHAIRS 
PAT. NO. 344159 


The workers’ 


seating when 
they’re eating 


MADE BY PEL LTD - OLDBURY + BIRMINGHAM 
London Office: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1. Tel: Welbeck 1874 











KIDDIES NEED THE 
EXTRA WARMTH OF 
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LISTEN TO YOUR 
WISER SELF! 


Shopping’s done and you’ve a few shillings to spare. 
Going to let them burn a hole in your purse? 
to your wiser self saying “Of course not! 
saved a fair amount already through your Street Group. 
Surely you’re not going to stop now! 


Listen 
You’ve 


Keep on with 
the good work—keep on buying National Savings 
Certificates.” 
Every 15/- Certificate earns you 
5,6 in 10 years’ time. 


This increase is not subject to 
Income Tax. 


They’re easy to buy, easy to hold, 
easy to cash. 


pecaur™ 


Savings up keep prices down. 


NATIONAL 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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GOOD THINGS 


come by two and two— 





Winter sports and ice, 
Boot and saddle, horse and hound, 
Curried prawns and rice, 


Salt and savour, shower and shine, 





Tiller girls and troupes, 





Pies and puddings, 


grapes and wine, 


“4 SYMINGTON’S AND SOUPS. 





W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
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Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited. at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, January 2, 1946. 











